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Superb 
Numismatic 
_ Forgeries 

_ Are Upon Us 


Some numismatists do not wish to 
make an effort to publicize forgery 
because it might affect friends or upset 
either the commercial value of items 
previously sold, or those on hand or 
which may be acquired later for resale. 
Others prefer to avoid involvement by 
proclaiming lack of knowledge. All this 
brings disrespect to numismatics. The 
overwhelming majority of numismatists, 
however, want to do what they can to 
prevent forged items from coming into 
the market or into collections, as has 
been demonstrated by the success of the 
American Numismatic Association Cer- 
tification Service (ANACS) and the pop- 
ularity of seminars and_ other 
educational programs on forgery. 

The general use and acceptance of 
ANACS for its diagnostic work in 
authentication is proof of the prevailing 
attitude. That service may not prevent 
forgery, but it certainly can discourage it 
in the United States and elsewhere. And 
ANACS_ is. currently involved in 
publishing quarterly Coin Detection 
Reports utilizing high quality detailed 
photographs (see The Numismatist, 
March, 1979, p.534-5). 

The Professional Numismatists Guild 
(PNG) through Q. David Bowers, its 
president, showed its support in this 
area by pledging $5,000 and guarantee- 
ing to finance a loose leaf counterfeit 
coin identification manual, which would 
be well illustrated and sold at cost (Coin 
World, 9/13/78). The International 
Association of Professional 
Numismatists (IAPN) created an Anti- 
Forgery Fund for the operation of the 
International Bureau for the Suppres- 
sion of Counterfeit Coins (IBSCC). It has 
published a quarterly magazine since 
the beginning of 1976 with the title 
Bulletin’ on Counterfeits and _ this 
describes many forgeries. In addition, 
IBSCC has published sheets covering 
some separate forgery items. 

However, the battle against forgery 
may be a losing one, not because of 
improved forgery technique, but by 
complaisance of some members of the 
numismatic fraternity. Coin forgery has 
been a menace since the collecting of 
coins began, and numismatic literature 
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is replete with past attempts to defraud 
the collector. In 1967, at the Inter- 
national Numismatic Congress — in 
Copenhagen, this writer gave a talk 
entitled, “Coin Forgery Approaches 
Perfection,” and it was published in the 
November, 1967 issue of The 
Numismatist under the title, “Lessons in 
Modern Day Counterfeiting.” At that 
time the great fear was that coins struck 
from dies produced by spark erosion 
(electric discharge machining or E.D.M.) 
would be disastrous to numismatics. 
That was, and still is, true but has not 
been too practical because the genuine 
coin is often destroyed in making the 
dies and the machinery is very 
sophisticated. Although the E.D.M. 
process has improved, the new tenden- 
cy of forgers is to return to the use of 
available nondestructive methods. But 
nondestructive techniques are now 
even more dangerous, due to develop- 
ment of greater precision. 

The production ot forged United 
States gold $1 and $3 pieces outside the 
United States (primarily in Lebanon) 
began many years ago because of the 
unusually large premium which genuine 
coins of those denominations sold for. 
This “success” spread into many other 
gold coins, U. S. and foreign, as the price 
of gold rose from its $34 per ounce level. 
Then, perhaps because of bullion 
restrictions, etc., there was a substantial- 
ly greater price paid for common gold 
coins than for bullion having the same 
intrinsic gold value. This resulted in 
enormous quantities of U. S. double 
eagles, English sovereigns and other 
common gold pieces being forged. 
Collectors, investors and speculators 
watched the market value of common 
gold coins maintain that illogical 
premium over an equivalent amount of 
gold. The forgers realized that they 
could buy gold as a commodity and 
convert it at a modest cost into forged 
gold coins selling at a very profitable and 
much higher sales price. Although this 
forgery was done almost openly insome 
countries, it did not deter substantial 
segments of the public from continuing 
to pay a large premium for forged gold 
coins, not being concerned whether the 
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pieces were genuine. Some 
governments joined the parade to ob- 
tain a better price for gold bullion they 
wished to sell by using old dies and 
transfers from old dies for restriking 
coins. 

This situation should not have 
affected numismatics, but it had the 
effect of improving forgery techniques 
and increasing the volume of sales in the 
“coin” business. It is not unusual at 
some bourse tables and commercial 
coin establishments to find gold coin 
forgeries in quantity. Those who buy 
forged coins at wholesale pay very little 
less for the forged pieces than for the 
common genuine ones, and there is 
usually no discussion as to which is 
which. This merely shows that a part of 
the commercial market has accepted 
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forgeries of common gold coins as 
routine commercial items and doesn’t 
care what the pieces are so long as the 
condition is beautiful and the gold con- 
tent is proper. It can be said that the true 
numismatist does not get involved in this 
type of transaction, but it must be 
remembered that the forgeries of U. S. 
gold started with $1 and _ $3 
denominations because of novelty and 
rarity premiums, rather than differen- 
tials in price due to the convenience of 
the form in which the gold is sold. 
Most of the coin forgery activity is a 
violation of one or more of the fraud 
laws, the Hobby Protection Act, and the 
counterfeiting laws of the United States 
and other countries. Counterfeiting of 
gold coins for monetary circulation is no 
longer a problem, as forgery for those 


Definition of a Numismatic Forgery 

The word “forgery” as used in this article means a false numismatic piece made 
primarily with the intention to defraud or deceive collectors, investors or viewers. The 
word “forgery” is intended to have a different meaning than the word “counterfeit” 
which should, in my opinion, only be applied numismatically to designate a false piece 
intended to be introduced into circulation as current money. Both are equally false. They 
may violate different laws or may not be a violation of any law. There should be a clear 
distinction between forgery and counterfeit for numismatic purposes to avoid confusion. 

The collecting of counterfeit pieces, as such, is generally justified for numismatic 
historical purposes. | feel that forgeries have no place in collections unless clearly marked 
or properly and permanently identified, and should never change ownership as a part of a 
commercial transaction. Letting forgeries become a part of a commercial transaction is 
like putting cyanide in Kool-Aid. 

Some have felt that the word “counterfeit” is adequate to span all false numismatic 
pieces as evidenced by its customary usage in the past. | feel that the expression 
“numismatic forgery” is a clear and necessary identification, just as art forgery is a 
commonly used and understood expression. The words reproduction, fake, fabrication, 
copy, simulation, imitation, phony, etc., are so inexact and so flexible that they should not 
be used as technical terms applied to false numismatic pieces. The word “contemporary” 
should not be used numismatically in regard to forgeries because it also leads to confusion 
as to what period is being referred to as to their date of production. 
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investing in gold coins can give full value 
in gold content. Law enforcement 
authorities enter a forgery case only to 
force a criminal penalty, not to protect 
the commercial side of numismatics. 
The front line of protection must be the 
numismatic fraternity itself, or 
numismatists will be permitting large 
segments of numismatics to be 
destroyed. 


Appearance of New Forgeries 

Credit for the opportunity to expose a 
recent group of early American 
forgeries is the result of the cooperation 
of Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, Inc., and 
a few numismatists who checked the 
catalog for the August 21-25, 1978, ANA 
convention sale. Two illustrated items, a 
New England shilling (Lot #2) and a 
George Washington Born Virginia 
(Lot #78), were called to the attention of 
the cataloguers as being questionable; 
whereupon Bowers and Ruddy Galleries 
promptly withdrew from sale all eight 
items submitted by the consignor (a 
midwestern dealer) and sent them to 
ANACS for authenticity opinions. 

These consisted of the following 
pieces as described by the submitter: 

(1652) New England shilling, Noe 1-A. 
VF. 
1722 Rosa Americana 2d (farthing 
size) D.G. MS-60. 

723 Woods Yd DEI GRATIA. EF-45. 

1723 Woods Yd D.G. AU-50. 

1723 Woods Vd in silver, lightly 
whizzed, MS-60. 

(1785) U.S. Bar Cent. EF-40. 

1783 Washington & Independence. 
Copper restrike. Proof-60. 

(1792) Washington Born Virginia. 
EF-40. 


A check of the weight of the pieces 
confirmed that they were within accep- 
table ranges. Their specific gravity in all 
jut One instance aroused no justifiable 
suspicion. Each coin was one solid piece 


of metal and there were no joined faces. - 


A comparison with normal striking 
detail showed that there was no obvious 
weakness in the devices or lettering 
it.dicating substantial contraction due to 
cruc’= casting or sintering. 

There were some dents, abrasions and 
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scratches, which is customary in early 
American pieces, but their coloration 
was strange in that it was the same in the 
defects as on the adjacent undamaged 
surfaces. There was no_ noticeable 
strengthening or polishing of devices or 
lettering by tooling or other alterations 
and, under magnification, there were no 
pock marks resulting from the use of 
dies prepared by the spark erosion 
process. There were, however, some 
small round depressions which give rise 
to suspicion of forgery. 

It was evident that most of the eight 
pieces did not have normal surface 
toning. Some appeared to have irregular 
surface color while others seemed un- 
naturally darkened. Yet this could 
happen if some owner had cleaned the 
pieces and then tried to recolor them. It 
could happen if an unusual chemical 
environment existed. 

A clue was readily noticeable on the 
Bar Cent. There were irregular lines 
running within five of the troughs which 
lie in between the bars. No lines extend- 
ed onto any bar. No die breaks of this 
nature are known. These defects on the 
Bar Cent were too smooth and did not 
appear to have been accidents to the 
coin submitted. Rather they seemed to 
have been scratches picked up from 
another coin by a casting process. The 
coin was thus determined to be a 
forgery. Who has the piece from which it 
was made? 

The Woods “Vad in silver did not have 
a proof surface,even though it was vir- 
tually in mint state. All other known 
examples struck in silver from those 
identical dies have a proof surface. 
There were some small raised dots not 
found on other examples made from the 
same dies. The coin was obviously a 
forgery. 

The two varieties of Woods farthings 
had many small odd-shaped depressions 
in the field. These were not the result of 
planchet defects, insufficient striking 
pressure or accidents to either coin. 
Thus, these pieces were adjudged to be 
forgeries. 

The Rosa Americana Yd had a 
weakness on one of the rose petals and 
weak planchet file marks beneath and 
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Obverse 


Bar Cent—Forgery (Auction Specimen) 


Reverse 


Obverse: Casting weaknesses are shown in defects above and below A. 
Reverse: Smooth casting scratches in troughs between bars. Scratches were probably on 


original genuine coin, 


beyond that petal. These, after examina- 
tion, appeared not to have been a 
striking insufficiency or overstruck file 
marks; thus the coin; Was determined to 
be a forgery. Who has the original piece 
with the weak petal? 

At this point of the investigation, 
William Anton, Jr., sent for comparison 
two forgeries which he had acquired. 
One was a New England shilling which 
ANACS had diagnosed in June 1977 as a 
forgery. The other was a Washington 
Born Virginia which had not been 
submitted to ANACS. 

The Washington Born Virginia 
forgery had the identical edge dents 
which the auction submitted ANACS 
piece had. The same unnatural color was 
on both the Anton piece and the sub- 
mitted piece. Whether one was an 
original and one was a forgery or 
whether both were forgeries was the 
only choice, since no two genuine coins 
could have identically placed edge 
dents. The edge dents could not have 
occurred in minting but in the course of 
circulation. A curious difference 
between the two pieces was the jux- 
taposition of the obverse and reverse, 
where a slight rotation difference was 
noticeable. The rim on each coin con- 
tained a pocked area next to the largest 
dent and this area did not appear normal 


if the dent was caused by accidental 
damage. Both pieces were, therefore, 
believed to be forgeries. An attempt to 
locate the original coin with the same 
dents was undertaken but has not yet 
been successful. It is hoped that some 
reader will locate the original coin from 
which the forgeries were made. It will 
have the same edge dents. 

With possession on hand of the 
ANACS-submitted New England shilling 
and the forgery of the New England 
shilling furnished by Anton, it was for- 
tunate to have Alan V. Weinberg send - 
his New England shilling for comparison 
with the others. He was satisfied that his 
piece was genuine, and it clearly is. It 
was obvious that all three New England 
pieces had many _ identical 
characteristics. Here was an opportunity 
to study what obviously were excellent 
forgeries, by comparing them with the 
genuine piece from which those 
forgeries were made. (See Table.) 

When the Weinberg piece was ac- 
quired by him at the Kreisberg-Cohen 
auction in 1973, there was some hard- 
ened dirt or corrosion within the punch- 
ed panels on each face of the coin, the 
sale catalog illustration so indicated. 
Weinberg advised us that he personally 
had carefully removed the dirt in 1973. 
The curious raised lump between the X 
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Obverse 


Reverse 


and | in XII on the submitted coin and 
the Anton piece is not found on any 
other New England shilling. There 
would have to be a “die break” in the 
punch in order to legitimatize the lump. 
The forger had therefore done his work 
before the dirt was removed and ended 
up with a raised silver lump where the 
dirt was. Similarly, the crotch in the N of 
the genuine piece had dirt removed 
after the forgeries were made. 
Weinberg assured me that the coin was 
not out of his possession since 1973 until 
its examination by me in October, 1978. 
Thus the forgeries had to be developed 
from the coin prior to the date in 1973 
when Weinberg received his piece. 
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Washington Born Virginia Medal—Forgery (Anton Specimen) 


Other evidence of forgery in the sub- 
mitted piece and the Anton piece 
becomes obvious on studying the com- 
parison table. 

When in the summer of 1977 both the 
writer and Richard Picker separately 
examined the piece which Anton later 
acquired, neither had seen any 
other similar forgery or the identical 
original to compare it with. The basis for 
each opinion then, that the Anton coin 
was a forgery, might not have been very 
convincing to some numismatists, as 
each genuine NE shilling has its own 
separate characteristics. 

Of the eight coins withdrawn from the 
Bowers and Ruddy Sale, seven have 


Obverse Reverse 


New England Shilling-Genuine (Weinberg Specimen) 
Obverse: Photographed after removal of dirt accumulated from crotch of N. 
Reverse: Dirt Removed between X and L. Note tear drop on border at 10 o’clock. 


New England Shilling—Forgery (Auction Specimen) 
Obverse: Partially filled-in crotch of N caused by casting prior to removing dirt accumulation 
from genuine Weinberg piece. 
Reverse: Raised lump between X and |. Note lack of tear drop on border at 10 o’clock. 


. 


New England Shilling—Forgery (Anton Specimen) 
Obverse: Note partially filled-in crotch of N caused by casting before dirt accumulation was 
removed from genuine Weinberg piece. 
Reverse: Raised lump between X and |. Tear drop on border at 10 o’clock. 
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New Engiand Shilling Noe 1-A 


Identification 


Weight 


Specific Gravity 
Toning 


Portion of the XII 
panel visible 


NE panel shows all 
except top of right 
upright of N and top 
crossbar of E and 
top border of panel. 


Shape of circumference 
of coin over 

top of XII. 

Bend in planchet from 
punching of NE and XII. 


Troughs around circumference 
on XII face from pinching 
planchet in trimming to proper 
shape and weight. 

If the NE face is turned 

on its horizontal axis the 

XII face is offset about 

10 degrees clockwise. 
V-shaped line die break 

rising from first | to 

top of panel border. 


Tear drop at 9:30 o’clock 
on circumferential border of 
XII face. 

Irregular L shaped lump 
between right lower leg 
of X and first 1, the 
corner of L touching the 
X and the right end 

of L touching the I. 

Edge cut above 

space between I! of XII 
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[Flat with abrupt 


Comparison Characteristics 
ANACS 
EF-2245 


B & R Catalog formerly ANACS 
Lot 2 (withdrawn) | E-4324-A 


Weinberg Anton 


Kreisberg-Cohen 
Lot 444 


Sept. 10, 1973 Aug. 21, 1978 June, 1977 
4.54745 Grams 4.49702 Grams 4.54 Grams 
(70.2 Grains) (69.4 Grains) (70.1 grains) 


10.36 10.30 10.30 


Mottled, dark Uniform, light Uniform, light & 
& natural & unnatural unnatural 
Yes a Yes Yes 


Rounded ’ {Rounded 
change of direction 


on left end. 


S shaped bend 


No, but early photos 
show a dirt deposit 


was formerly there 
in that shape. 


Almost flat Almost flat 


V4 Yes 
Y: Yes 
\ 


Yes 


es 
es 
es 
No 


Yes 


Yes, in 
silver 


Yes, in 
silver 


Cut goes completely | Cut on XII face 
through edge and__jonly and half and half across the 
opening is visible _| across edge. edge. Appears as a 
from each face. Appears as a dent |dent on NE face. If 
on NE face. If held with XII face 
held with XII toward viewer, the 
face towards dent on the NE face 
viewer, the dent. |is very slightly 
on the NE face counterclockwise of 
is very slightly cut on XII face. 
clockwise of cut 
on XII face. 


Cut on XII face only 


Weinberg 
Kreisberg-Cohen 


ANACS 
EF-2245 


B & R Catalog 


Anton 


formerly ANACS 


identification Lot 444 Lot 2 (withdrawn) | £-4324-A 
Sept. 10, 1973 Aug. 21, 1978 June, 1977 

Heavy dent near center Yes Yes Yes 

of XII side going down 

to left at 80 degree 

angle. 

Crescent shaped dent Yes Yes Yes 


below center of NE face. 


Dented area under left 
side line of panel on 
NE face. 


Crotch between left 
upright of N and 
diagonal. 

Dented area in field 
under right side of E. 


One dent. 


been diagnosed as forgeries. The 1783 
Washington & Independence piece 
seems to be a Taylor restrike made from 
original dies in 1851 and not a modern 
forgery, but its surface is somewhat 
granular and not prooflikeas are normal 
restrikes. If it is a modern forgery, 
numismatics has been dealt a coup de 
grace. 

There are a number of other superb 
forgeries of early American coins which 
have appeared recently, such as the 
Chalmers shilling, Massachusetts silver 
coinage, Vermont copper, 1795 U.S. half 
dimes, etc. Those who have acquired 
any of the illustrated pieces (whether 
genuine or not) are urged to contact 


One diamond 
shaped dent. 


Crotch point ~ | Small raised 
sharp and clear. | lump in crotch 
point. 


Two dents 45 
degrees offset to 
one another. 


Two dents 
almost ver- 
tical to 

one another. 
Small raised lump 
in crotch point. 


One dent. Two dents. 


ANACS. Those who have any doubt 
about early American pieces acquired 
since 1972 may wish to send them to 
ANACS for certification. 
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The pieces withdrawn from the 1978 ANA Bowers and Ruddy Auction which have been the subject of this 
article are now the subject of a suit filed on January 15, 1979 in the District Court of Douglas County, Nebraska, 


involving a sales transaction in April-May, 1978.—Editor 
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January 

Denomination Prev. Total January Total Total 
Dollars (non-silver) Ther 46,358,000 46,358,000 
Half Dollars <0 10,574,000 10,574,000 
Quarter Dollars —o— 59,664,000 59,664,000 
Dimes = 30,510,000 30,510,000 
Five-cent pieces —sehes 52,444,000 52,444,000 
One-cent pieces —0— 872,160,000 872,160,000 
1979 Proof Sets (SF) Saree oa os 

Bicentennial 40% Silver Proof Sets 2 ae 1,490 1,490 
Bicentennial 40% Silver Uncirc. Sets Si 1,443 1,443 
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